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Though  like  every  mother,  I  have  had  my  difficulties, 
certainly  my  three  children  have  given  me  much  reason 
to  be  grateful.  Because  God  is  her  strength,  I  know 
Geraldine  will  succeed  in  leading  a  normal  and  useful 
life.  I  want  to  thank  all  those  who  have  helped  her  to 
defy  two  handicaps. 

—PEARL  LAWHORNE. 


When  we  observe  the  things  we  can  see,  there  isn't  time  to  search 
for  the  things  we  cannot  see. 

If  we  listen  to  the  things  we  can  hear,  there  isn't  time  to  worry 
about  the  things  we  cannot  hear. 

When  we  make  use  of  the  things  we  know,  there  isn't  a  moment 
left  to  wonder  about  the  things  we  don't  know. 

When  we  occupy  ourselves  with  the  things  we  can  do,  we're  much 
too  busy  to  worry  about  the  things  we  can't  do. 

If  we  smile  at  all  we  find  beautiful  and  laugh  at  all  we  find  amus- 
ing, when  will  there  be  time  to  cry  over  what  is  sad? — G.  L. 


MOM 


Mom  was  sixteen  years  old  when  she  let  go  the  ribbon  reins  oi 
life  and  took  up  the  hard  leather  reins  that  callous  palms  and  cut 
fingers.  Her  mother  passed  then,  and  Mom  kept  house  for  her  step- 
father and  two-year-old  brother  in  Vincennes,  Indiana.  She  was  a 
beautiful  girl.  Everyone  talked  of  her  sparkling  white  teeth  and  soft 
gray  eyes,  but  most  of  all  they  marveled  at  the  premature  strands  of 
gray  that  lightly  sprinkled  her  heavy  dark  hair.  Those  strands  en- 
hanced her  young  lines  and  let  her  admirers  know  that  she  was,  and 
always  would  be,  gentle,  kind,  and  patient. 

When  she  was  eighteen,  she  married  and  moved  to  a  smaller 
town  in  Indiana.  There  my  two  older  brothers,  Melvin  and  Wendell, 
were  born.  Pearl  and  Bert  Lawhom  were  the  most  popular  couple  in 
town  because  Dad  owned  the  only  skating  rink  and  was  usually  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  all  the  important  socials.  Mom  loved  her  life 
there;  Dad  built  a  cottage  for  her,  and  that  and  the  family  and  the 
skating  rink  kept  her  busy  and  happy.  Like  most  young  mothers,  she 
dreamed  of  the  greatness  her  babies  would  some  day  achieve.  Build- 
ing the  foundation  for  such  achievements  became  her  career,  her  art. 
So  when  Dad  suggested  that  they  move  to  the  larger  city  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  she  readily  agreed,  and  left  her  little  cottage  to  a  less  ambitious 
mother. 

Dad  opened  a  theater  in  Dayton,  or  the  first  year  or  so,  they 
lived  in  an  apartment  built  behind  the  balcony.  Mom  often  tells  of 
her  adventures  trying  to  keep  track  of  Dad  and  the  two  little  boys 
in  a  big  picture  house.  She  still  teases  Melvin  and  Wendell  about  one 
incident. 

No  matter  how  often  the  boys  had  seen  the  show,  Mom  says,  they 
never  failed  to  be  on  the  front  row  when  the  curtain  went  up.  There 
was  always  a  shooting  scene  in  the  vaudeville  show,  and  like  well 
rehearsed  actors,  Wendell  and  Melvin  aways  knew  the  words  that 
lead  up  to  the  shooting  scene  and  ran  up  the  aisle  in  terror.  On  this 
particular  night,  they  had  the  mumps,  and  putting  them  to  bed,  Mom 
forbade  them  to  leave  the  apartment.  But  how  could  they  afford  to 
miss  the  show?  In  night  shirts,  they  slipped  quietly  into  the  audience. 
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They  might  have  succeeded  in  keeping  hid,  if  the  shooting  scene  hadn't 
come.  The  audience  forgot  their  sympathy  for  the  murdered  hero  and 
burst  into  hilarious  laughter  at  the  sight  of  two  little  boys  in  night 
shirts  scampering  up  the  aisle. 

Working  in  the  ticket  office  and  back-stage.  Mom  learned  much 
about  the  difference  between  cheap  popularity  and  fame.  In  the  box 
office,  she  listened  '  j.  critics  and  gossipers,  back  stage  she  observed  the 
victims  of  the  gossip  and  criticism.  So  Mom  decided  she  wanted  her 
children  to  do  something  beautiful  rather  than  loud.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  she  was  an  intangible  movie  queen  that  Mom  began  to  center 
her  dreams  around  Geraldine  Farrar. 

The  big  flood  in  Dayton  upset  Dad's  financial  plans  a  bit.  Then, 
a  few  years  after  that,  on  December  31,  1916,  I  was  bom.  I  suppose 
he  said: 

"If  it  isn't  one  thing,  it's  another." 

The  boys  were  glad  to  have  a  baby  sister.  In  fact,  when  I  was 
two  days  old,  Wendell  entertained  me  by  playing  the  crank  grama- 
phone  all  day.  To  prove  that  floods  and  wars  hadn't  interfered  with 
her  dreams.  Mom  named  me  Geraldine. 

I  was  about  eighteen  months  old  when  Dad  decided  to  move 
to  Chicago.  He  had  made  candies  and  ice  cream  for  the  socials  back 
home,  he  had  had  experience  in  business  in  Dayton,  so  it  was  con- 
clusive that  he  could  successfully  handle  a  "Sweetshop"  in  the  pros- 
perous Chicago.  Mom  says  she'll  never  forget  her  disappointment 
when  she  got  off  the  train  in  Chicago.  She  had  left  her  little  house  in 
Dayton  squatted  in  a  pool  of  sunshine;  she  found  Chicago  staring, 
blatant,  gray,  cold,  stony,  out  of  a  heavy  fog.  Opening  a  new  business 
meant  living  in  "any  old  place  till  we  got  on  our  feet,"  and  Chicago 
was  well  prepared  to  offer  such  places.  Still,  Mom  could  not  forget 
her  career.  Here  was  opportunity  as  well  as  hardship,  so  she  accepted 
the  fact  that  her  dream  must  now  become  a  job. 

I  remember  very  little  about  our  life  at  the  Sweetshop.  We  lived 
upstairs,  I  know,  and  I  spent  the  day  following  Mom  from  the  shop 
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to  the  apartment  and  back  again.  Mom  helped  Dad  with  candy  mak- 
ing/ clerked,  waited  table,  and  took  care  of  the  showcases.  When 
business  was  quiet,  and  "Gran"  (Dad's  Mother)  was  looking  after  the 
apartment;  Mom  tried  to  write  stories,  poems,  and  songs.  Now  and 
then  she  reads  some  of  these  writings  to  me  and  says  I  can  carry  on 
an  art  she  never  had  the  opportunity  to  develop.  But  some  of  her 
writings  have  a  charm  and  wit  that  opportunity  will  never  develop 
in  me.  Take,  for  instance,  this  little  verse  she  wrote  to  advertise  the 
store: 

"You  can  never  get  pickled  on  pickle, 

You  can  never  get  stewed  on  stew; 

But  you  can  get  sweet  in  the  Sweetshop 

On  Indiana  Avenue." 
Of  course.  Mom  had  to  keep  me  out  of  mischief  along  with  her 
duties  in  the  store  and  apartment.  Once  I  almost  ruined  the  business 
by  pointing  to  a  nut  in  a  customer's  dish  of  ice  cream  and  calling  it 
roach.  Another  day,  Mom  had  given  me  a  bag  of  candy.  After  I 
had  finished  the  candy,  I  blew  up  the  bag  and  burst  it.  The  sound 
pleased  me  so  much  that  my  older  playmates  suggested  that  I  could 
have  all  the  candy  sacks  I  wanted,  since  my  Dad  owned  lots  of  them. 
I  can't  say  that  I  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  wrongness  of  this  idea, 
for  I  was  careful  to  take  the  package  of  bags  while  no  one  was  look- 
ing. Dad  found  me  on  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  apartment  with  a 
pool  of  burst  and  wadded-up  candy  sacks  at  my  feet.  Not  having 
time  to  chase  me,  Dad  sent  Melvin  after  me.  Melvin  hid  in  a  doorway 
in  the  hall,  and  wisked  me  up  as  I  passed  the  door.  My  screams  were 
so  piercing  that  Mom  would  scarcely  believe  Dad  when  he  told  her 
he  had  spanked  me  with  nothing  more  than  a  rolled-up  newspaper. 

I  suppose  T  give  Mom  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest  of  the  family 
put  together,  t  was  five  years  old  when  I  had  that  serious  case  of 
measles  which  doctors  guess  must  have  caused  the  loss  of  sight  and 
hearing  later.  Mem  says  it  was  a  trying  month,  but  all  I  remember 
about  it  is  the  waited  milk  Dad  brought  me  every  day  and  the  cold  keys 
someone  dropped  down  my  back  to  stop  my  nose  from  bleeding.  Mom 
and  Dad  had  'iivr  -ced  then,  and  the  boys  were  with  Dad.  Yet,  they 
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watched  over  me  each  day  with  Mom,  or  cared  for  me  whenever  she 
had  to  work. 

My  eyes  didn't  begin  to  give  me  trouble  until  I  was  seven.  Then, 
for  three  years  Mom  and  I  spent  many  dreary  days  sitting  on  hard 
benches  in  a  clinic  or  in  the  expensive  gloom  of  an  eye  specialist's 
waiting-room.  Even  now,  the  very  odor  of  medicine  and  disinfectant 
depresses  or  frightens  me,  for  it  reminds  me  of  the  fast-deepening  fur- 
rows that  increased  in  Mom's  forehead  each  time  she  watched  the 
doctors  shrug  or  shake  their  heads  in  resignation.  There  was  nothing 
they  could  do.  They  gave  me  glasses,  though,  and  I  continued  in 
school  until  I  was  nine.  Then  for  three  days — due  either  to  the  dread  of 
having  to  go  to  more  doctors,  or  the  reluctance  to  worry  Mom  further, 
I  kept  the  fact  that  I  could  no  longer  see  print  a  secret.  At  school,  I 
asked  the  girl  who  sat  behind  me  to  read  the  work  from  the  black- 
board, and  I  listened  to  the  oral  reading  of  the  other  children,  avoiding 
as  much  as  possible  being  called  upon  to  read  myself.  When  I  was 
called  upon,  I  strained  to  see  the  letters,  guessed  at  them,  and  listened 
to  the  whispers  of  surrounding  classmates.  But  I  couldn't  go  on  that 
way  forever.  On  the  fourth  day,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  cousin 
in  Indiana,  and  Mom  asked  me  to  read  it  to  her.  I  couldn't. 

Doctors  suggested  —  they  had  given  up  the  case  now  —  that  the 
difficulty  lay  in  the  nerve  and  that  rest  and  quiet  might  bring  back  my 
sight.  So  Mom  turned  to  God,  as  man  always  does  when  he  finds 
himself  not  the  ego  he  thought.  She  knew  that  all  things  are  possible 
to  God  and  He'd  show  her  how  to  guide  me  in  a  useful  and  happy  life. 

DIFFERENT 

The  news  that  I  had  to  quit  school  was  good  news  to  me.  I  could 
still  see  well  enough  to  play  outdoors  all  day.  By  the  time  the  neigh- 
borhood "gang"  got  home  from  school,  "Fat",  as  I  was  called,  was  well 
accomplished  in  every  sport.  The  kids  envied  me,  too.  "All  ol'  Fat 
has  to  do  is  have  a  good  time,"  they  grumbled.  On  rainy  days  Mom 
read  good  books  to  me,  or  I  sewed  for  my  dolls.  Although  I  had  a 
big  doll,  I  preferred  to  play  with  the  tiny  celluloid  dolls  from  the  dime 
store.  These,  I  could  dress  in  every  costume  I  saw  in  the  down-town 
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windows  or  that  the  "big  girls"  of  the  neighborhood  wore.  The  doll 
with  the  largest  and  most  attractive  wardrobe  was  the  society  queen 
of  the  block.  My  sewing  wasn't  the  neatest  of  the  girls,  but  my  cigar- 
box  wardrobe  was  always  the  fullest  and  the  costumes  were  always 
different.  While  it  rained,  I  could  sit  in  the  window  for  hours,  sewing, 
day-dreaming,  making  plans  for  my  dolls,  who  were  always  "the 
most  famous  girls  in  the  world."  On  Mondays  I  went  to  the  Loop  with 
Mom,  and  on  Wednesdays  I  visited  Dad,  Gran,  and  Aunt  Vie.  Thus, 
my  ragged  nerves  didn't  show. 

Sundays  were  the  only  days  that  seemed  too  long.  The  house 
was  cleaned  for  company,  so  I  couldn't  sew.  After  returning  from 
Sunday  School,  I  was  too  "dressed  up"  to  play  freely,  and  everyone 
was  busy  cooking  big  dinners,  going  out,  or  reading  the  funnies  to 
himself.  So  I  spent  Sunday  afternoons  sitting  on  the  porch  day 
dreaming  and  waiting  for  Mom  to  find  time  to  read  to  me.  Hence, 
playing  alone  all  week  and  inventing  mental  amusement  on  Sundays, 
I  learned  to  enjoy  my  own  mind  —  perhaps  too  much.  I  was  drawn 
within  myself  to  such  an  extent  that  I  finally  became  indifferent  as  to 
whether  I  had  playmates  or  not,  sometimes  preferred  not  having  them. 
This  was  especially  true  when  I  discovered  that  I  was  hard  of  hearing. 
Blunders  in  answering  half-heard  questions  made  me  shy  and  then 
%  afraid  of  everything  and  everyone  outside  myself.  The  only  time  I 
was  completely  at  ease  was  when  I  was  alone,  and  there  was  much 
happiness  in  the  fact  that  there  were  no  limits  to  the  adventures  of 
the  mind. 

Yes,  I  was  content.  That's  why  I  was  always  puzzled  when, 
going  into  the  living  room  to  ask  Mom  to  thread  a  needle  for  me,  I'd 
find  her  sitting  by  the  window  in  the  dark,  crying.  Feeling  awkward, 
I  never  tried  to  comfort  her  or  ask  questions.  I'd  just  thank  her  for  the 
threaded  needle,  go  back  to  the  dining  room,  and  while  sewing,  think 
nard  and  resolve  to  some  day  do  something  that  would  stop  her  cry- 
ing. 

My  idleness  worried  Mom.  She  knew  it  wouldn't  do  for  a  girl  to 
grow  up  in  this  age  with  nothing  more  than  a  fourth- grade  education. 
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So  thinking  that  my  nerves  had  had  quite  enough  rest,  she  began  to 
inquire  about  schools  for  the  handicapped.  She  was  told  of  a  special 
room  in  Sherwood  Grammar  School,  and  one  week  after  my  twelfth 
birthday  I  enrolled  there.  Mom  was  much  happier  about  that  than  I. 
I  hope  I  kept  my  feelings  to  myself. 

The  students  of  the  "sight  saving  room"  read  books  of  large  print 
called  "bulletin  type."  We  wrote  with  heavy-leaded  pencils  on  dull 
finished  paper  and  learned  to  use  the  typewriter.  To  make  the  room 
as  bright  as  possibe,  the  lights  were  much  more  powerful  than  normal, 
and  the  walls  were  painted  white.  Our  desks  were  movable  so  that 
we  could  adjust  the  distance  from  the  blackboard  according  to  our 
sight.  We  did  all  our  reading  and  writing  in  this  room,,  but  for  reciting 
and  grading,  we  attended  classes  with  the  other  children  of  the  school. 
To  help  us  develop  hobbies,  we  were  taught  to  weave  baskets  and 
make  flowers,  doorstops,  ana  oilcloth  porch  pillows.  Everything  was 
done  to  preserve  what  little  sight  we  had,  and  many  graduated,  able  to 
read  regular  sized  print  and  attend  normal  high  schools. 

Miss  Dickson,  the  Sight  Saving  teacher,  was  a  kindly,  short,  stou> 
woman  who  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  her  life  to  helping  us.  She 
had  a  "bulletin"  typewriter  at  home,  and,  atttr  working  with  us  all  day* 
ske  spent  her  evenings  and  many  holidays  putting  books  into  large 
type.  She  undertook  not  only  tne  savmg  of  the  sight  and  the  educa** 
tJon  of  the  mind,  but  also  the  molding  of  the  character. 

Many  times,  I  shuddered  as  I  watched  the  boys  getting  a  good 
shaking  —  not  that  we  girls  were  so  angelic,  but  simply  that  Miss 
Dickson  didn't  believe  in  bouncing  girls'  heads  against  the  blackboard. 
As  the  boys  were  being  shaken  against  the  board,  decorations  of  cray- 
on drawings  and  star-bedizened  arithmetic  and  spelling  papers  show- 
ered over  them,  we  girls  hid  behind  our  enormous  books  and  giggled 
and  received  a  good  scolding.  In  her  desk  drawer,  Miss  Dickson 
kept  a  box  of  assorted  candies.  When  we  got  a  one-hundred  paper, 
we  saved  it,  and  when  we  had!  ten  one-hundreds  we  turned  them  over 
to  Miss  Dickson  for  a  peppermint  stick  or  Tootsie  Roll.  At  the  end  of 
each  week  those  who  had  not  had  a  scolding  or  shaking  all  week  re- 
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ceived  a  nickle  chocolate  bar.  That  was  worth  being  good  fori  Good 
or  bad,  in  December  we  went  down  town  with  her  to  see  Santa  Claus 
and  on  the  last  day  of  school  in  June,  we  went  to  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  — 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  us,  all  colors,  all  ages,  all  types;  we  were  her 
children. 

Unfortunately,  I  could  not  even  read  the  bulletin  type  without 
strain.  Rather  than  send  me  to  another  school,  Mr.  Curtis,  then  su- 
perintendent of  braille  and  sight-saving  rooms,  brought  a  braille  ma- 
chine and  guide  book  to  Sherwood  for  me.  Miss  Dickson  had  never 
studied  braille  before,  so  we  learned  it  together.  All  the  material  that 
could  not  be  had  in  braille,  I  got  either  through  Mom  reading  it  to 
me  or  listening  to  the  children  read  in  class.  This,  however,  was  often 
difficult  because  my  hearing  was  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Some 
days  I  could  hear  very  well,  others,  the  very  air  seemed  to  plug  up  my 
ears.  The  teachers  were  kind  to  let  me  sit  where  I  could  hear  best. 
When  Miss  Dickson  discovered  that  I  could  sew  without  using  my 
eyes,  she  let  me  join  the  school's  sewing  class  to  leam  crochet.  That 
was  a  class  that  no  other  sight-saving  student  was  allowed  to  attend. 
I  enjoyed  this  work  a  great  deal,  and  in  1933  I  made  a  cap  and  scarf 
to  be  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 

Although  I  had  a  few  close  friends  and  liked  all  my  teachers,  I 
was  still  shy  and  afraid  of  the  world.  Being  in  a  special  room  and  the 
only  braille  student  in  that  room  made  me  conscious  of  being  different 
from  everyone  in  the  whole  school.  Once,  I  kicked  a  girl  hard  on  the 
shin  for  staring  at  me  while  I  was  reading  a  braille  book.  Then,  too, 
braille  itself  gave  me  a  new  excuse  for  liking  to  be  alone.  I  could  read. 

I  was  in  eighth  grade  before  I  really  began  to  enjoy  school.  It 
was  then  that  I  learned  how  to  throw  off  pity.  Teachers  were  begin- 
ning to  read  my  English  compositions  in  class  and  to  say  that  I  should 
study  literature  as  a  profession.  In  the  assembly,  the  school  held  a 
mock  political  meeting,  and  I  made  a  successful  speech.  I  wrote  a 
serial  for  the  school  paper,  and  during  recess,  children  begged  me  to 
tell  them  what  was  going  to  happen  in  the  next  installment.  Then,  I 
wasn't  useless  after  all?  I  discovered  that  the  only  way  a  handicapped 
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person  can  stop  the  world  from  pitying  him  is,  not  to  hide,  but  to  do 
something  that  will  displace  pity  with  admiration.  Hiding  or  kicking 
won't  stop  the  world  from  staring,  but  doing  one's  best  will  control  the 
world's  reason  for  staring.  Therefore,  I  entered  the  braille  room  of 
Marshall  High  School  with  much  more  enthusiasm  than  I  had  had 
when  starting  at  Sherwood. 

"MOST  SUCCESSFUL  GIRL" 

I've  always  been  fortunate  in  having  good  teachers,  friends,  and 
relatives.  Mrs.  Gentry,  the  tall,  slender,  alert  teacher  of  the  braille  room 
was  constantly  making  improvements  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
She  saw  to  it  that  we  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  and  taught 
us  to  be  as  independent  as  possible.  Extra  credit  was  given  to  the 
sighted  students  of  Marshall  who  read  to  us  or  learned  braille  and 
transcribed  material  for  us.  Many  of  these  students  were  valuable 
and  became  our  closest  friends.  This  enabled  us  to  communicate  more 
with  people  of  normal  vision  and,  therefore,  to  become  more  psycho- 
logically normal  ourselves.  Self-consciousness  to  handicap  couldn't  last 
long  in  Mrs.  Gentry's  room.  Those  blind  students  who  deserved  them 
received  scholarships  for  college  with  her  help,  and  she  aided  many 
in  getting  jobs,  guide  dogs,  typewriters  and  all  kinds  of  musical  instru- 
ments. In  other  words,  when  Mrs.  Gentry  saw  a  good  motor,  she 
grasped  the  steering  wheel  and  drove  fast  and  far.  It  was  up  to  us 
to  show  her  that  we  had  good  motors. 

I'm  not  expected  to  know  all  the  improvements  and  opportunities 
made  possible  by  Mrs.  Gentry,  but  I  do  know  that  she's  responsible 
for  a  great  part  of  my  accomplishments  and  hope  for  future  accomplish- 
ment. I  remember  how  discouraged  I  felt  one  day  during  my  fresh- 
man year  when  five  braille  students  received  letters  from  the  principal, 
commenting  on  their  good  class  work. 

"It's  not  that  you're  less  intelligent,  lerrie,"  Mrs.  Gentry  told  me, 
"If  you  could  hear  as  well  as  the  rest,  you'd  do  as  well.  All  things 
considered,  your  grades  are  very  good." 

She  tried  to  find  a  hearing  aid  for  me.  The  instrument  didn't  help, 
but  the  fact  that  she  thought  I  was  worth  helping,  that  she  thought  I 
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had  the  intelligence;  made  me  determined  to  get  one  of  those  honor- 
roll  letters,  hearing  or  no  hearing.  According  to  her  advice  to  all  of 
us  braille  students,  I  tried  to  take  part  in  the  school's  activities.  I  joined 
the  club  of  our  French  class  and  attended  plays  and  dances.  Now 
and  then,  I  contributed  articles  to  the  Marshall  News.  Once,  I  even 
went  so  far  as  to  attend  a  football  game.  For  two  hours  I  shivered, 
cheered  for  the  wrong  side,  and  then  went  home  to  have  someone  look 
in  the  paper  to  tell  me  who  won.  I  was  awkward  in  all  these  activities, 
aware  of  being  a  "freshie,"  trying  to  play  the  part  of  a  typical  high 
school  girl.  The  determination  continued,  though  and  the  grades  were 
brought  up.  In  fact,  I  received  an  honor  roll  letter  every  year  after  that. 

Then,  gradually,  I  found  things  that  I  could  do  and  be  at  ease. 
The  civics  teacher  asked  me  to  give  a  forty-five  minute  talk  on  braille 
and  what  goes  on  in  the  braille  room.  Mrs.  Gentry  read  to  me  some 
material  on  the  history  of  braille,  gave  me  books,  braille  writer,  and 
braille  slate  for  demonstration,  and  sent  me  off  with  her  blessings.  Of 
course,  I  was  nervous  —  stood  outside  the  civics  room  for  five  minutes 
making  up  my  mind  to  touch  the  doorknob,  bui  on  the  platform  the 
teacher  helped  me  by  asking  questions.  Soon,  I  was  enthusiastically 
telling  them  the  story  of  braille.  It  surprised  me  and  thrilled  me  to 
realize  fhat  my  audience  was  actually  interested  in  what  I  had  to  say. 
I  had  the  floor.  In  the  next  two  weeks,  I  made  twenty  of  these  lectures 
throughout  the  school.  Perhaps  there  was  happiness  in  the  unlimited 
adventures  of  the  mind,  but  there  was  great  joy  in  sharing  those  men- 
tal adventures  with  others. 

Then  came  that  wonderful  day.  Mom  met  me  at  the  carline  after 
school  just  to  say: 

"One  of  the  judges  of  the  city-wide  story  contest  called  me  this 
morning  to  congratulate  Miss  Geraldine  Lawhorn  on  winning  the  third 
prize." 

Well,  well,  welll  I  had  joined  that  contest  on  impulse.  When  I 
discovered  that  it  was  for  people  of  all  ages  and  types  in  the  city,  I  had 
tucked  my  carbon  copy  in  the  back  of  my  desk  and  shrugged  the 
entire  incident  out  of  my  mind  —  not  a  chance  for  me.  And  now,  here 
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I  was:  my  name  in  all  the  city  papers  and  my  story  THE  GIFT,  being 
discussed  in  classes.  Every  time  I  went  down  the  school  corridor,  I 
was  stopped  and  told  how  proud  all  Marshall  was  of  me;  Mrs.  Gentry 
began  to  outline  plans  for  my  future;  and  the  mayor  himself  handed 
me  my  prize  medal  with  best  wishes.  But  best  of  all,  was  the  under- 
lying meaning  of  that  medal.  I  had  something  to  offer  the  world.  No 
matter  how  long  or  hard  the  road  might  be,  literature  was  to  be  my 
life's  work.  It  was  like  a  message  from  God.  May  7,  193S  was  an 
unusually  hot  day.  The  heavy  heat  seemed  to  press  around  my  head 
like  a  steel  helmet.  Also,  a  shrill  ringing  in  my  ears  drowned  out 
all  outside  sound.  All  day  at  school  I  tried  to  quiet  this  ringing  so  that 
I  could  hear  what  people  were  saying,  like  one  trying  to  clear  a  radio 
set  of  static.  But  as  the  day  wore  on,  the  ringing  increased. 

"We  all  have  bad  days,"  Mom  said  when  I  told  her  about  it  at 
the  dinner  table.  She  had  to  repeat  the  sentence  three  times. 

Usually  after  dinner,  I  sat  close  to  the  radio  and  listened  for  hours 
to  my  favorite  programs — always  drama.  This  time,  however,  I  was 
afraid  to  try  to  listen.  Instead,  I  took  up  some  sewing  I  was  doing 
for  Mrs.  Gentry  and  sat  by  the  cool  open  window.  I  didn't  try  to 
listen  any  more.  Gradually,  the  ringing  quieted  and  I  felt  completely 
at  peace.  At  ten-thirty.  Mom  came  to  tell  me  to  go  to  bed.  I  couldn't 
hear  her.  Finally,  she  took  me  in  Jo  the  bedroom,  pointed  to  the  bed, 
and  gently  laid  her  hand  over  my  eyes:  "Sleep." 

I  did.  The  ringing,  the  strain,  the  uncertainty,  the  mental  torture 
all  left,  and  I  relaxed  into  a  deep  silent  sleep.  I'd  no  longer  have 
to  wonder  about  murmuring  voices  that  I  should  be  hearing.  People 
wouldn't  shout  in  my  ear  any  more;  they'd  either  learn  the  manual 
alphabet  which  I  could  understand  without  nervous  strain,  or  they'd 
leave  me  entirely  alone.  It  was  a  strange  feeling,  hard  to  analyze. 
All  fear  of  life  and  the  world  left  me.  In  the  great  silence,  I  seemed 
to  think  that  I  was  protected  there,  nothing  could  touch  me. 

Of  course,  I  didn't  expect  to  return  to  school  or  social  life.  Though 
I  had  learned  to  enjoy  being  with  friends,  the  thought  of  being  alone 
was  not  dreadful.  I  still  had  hands,  and  with  them  I  could  read,  sew. 
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write,  and  listen  to  those  few  who  knew  the  manual  alphabet.  I 
thought  I'd  be  forced  into  solitude.  But  Mon  and  Mrs.  Gentry  thought 
differently.  Right,  I  had  hands,  and  Mrs.  Gentry  said, 
"Where  there's  a  hand,  there's  a  way." 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  love  could  penetrate  even  the  thick 
walls  of  deafness.  After  three  days  of  rest,  I  went  back  to  school. 
Friends  learned  the  manual  alphabet  rapidly  and  talked  to  me  on 
my  hand  more  than  they  had  when  I  could  hear.  My  assignments 
were  written  in  braille  for  me,  and  I  typed  the  work  for  classes.  I 
stayed  in  the  braille  room  all  day,  going  to  classes  about  once  a 
week'  for  oral  recitation.  Mrs.  Gentry  put  a  big  teacher's  desk  in  a 
bright  corner  by  the  window  and  said,  "This  is  your  offiice."  Now 
and  then,  I  got  flowers  for  my  desk  from  teachers  or  friends.  A  braille 
bulletin  board  was.  put  on  the  wall  near  me  so  that  I  could  keep  up 
with  school  activity.  The  readers  and  other  students  were  allowed 
to  sit  in  my  "office"  at  any  time  and  chat  with  me  if  we  didn't  make 
too  much  noise— too  often  v/e  did  make  too  much  noise.  Mrs.  Gentry 
said  she  wasn't  doing  this  just  to  spoil  me,  but  to  keep  in  touch 
with  people.  In  order  to  keep  my  voice  natural,  I  went  to  English 
class  now  and  then  and  gave  oral  readings,  or  sometimes  I'd  give 
lectures  to  civic  classes.  Naturally,  there  were  many  times — and  still 
are— when  I  longed  to  hear.  But  how  good  it  was  to  know  that  life 
could  still  be  rich,  useful,  and  beautiful. 

Life  at  home  was  exciting,  too.  Mrs.  Gentry  gave  me  a  large 
box  of  thread  one  summer,  and  I  spent  a  year  knitting  myself  a  dress. 
Now  and  then.  Mom  would  let  me  play  around  in  the  kitchen,  baking 
cakes  or  inventing  fancy  salads  (desire  for  this  past  time  is  rare). 
Wendell  and  his  wife,  Helen,  came  to  see  me  often,  sometimes  taking 
me  for  long  drives  through  the  park  in  their  car.  Wendell  liked  to 
tell  me  all  about  his  adventures  at  work  and  his  many  heroic  deeds. 
At  first  I  flattered  myself  in  thinking  that  he  chose  to  tell  me  because 
he  liked  me  better  than  the  others  of  the  family;  but  I  soon  realized 
that  he  chose  me  because  I  believed  everything  he  said.  Since 
Melvin  is  the  "society  lion"  of  the  Lawhorns,  he  is  the  one  to  take  me 
<o  dances.  He  is  an  unusually  good  dancer,  and  even  though  I 
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couldn't  hear  the  music,  it  didn't  take  long  for  me  to  learn  to  follow 
the  rhythm  of  his  body.  Dancing  became  one  of  my  most  enjoyable 
recreations.  Then,  I  was  told  of  the  alphabet  glove  —  an  ordinary 
white  glove  with  letters  printed  on  the  joints  of  the  fingers.  As  soon 
as  I  had  memorized  the  positions  of  the  letters,  I  could  talk  to  anyone, 
for  all  they  had  to  do  is  point  to  the  letters.  This  gives  me  more 
freedom  and  a  wider  circle  of  friends.  Many  of  these  friends  take 
me  to  parties,  the  beach,  and  —  my  favorite  —  Riverview.  Mom  and 
I  often  spend  at  least  two  weeks  in  summer  tn  the  country.  Yes,  God 
is  Love,  and  love  can  penetrate  anything. 

My  last  year  of  high  school  was,  I  think,  the  most  active.  Major 
Beals,  director  of  special  rooms  and  assistant  superintendent  of  Chi- 
cago Public  Schools,  read  and  liked  one  of  my  stories,  "The  Knitter." 
He  gave  me  many  suggestions  as  how  to  improve  the  story  and  sold 
it  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  I  didn't  need  to  explain  how  thrilled  I 
was  when  it  was  published. 

The  Needleswingers,  our  sewing  club,  started  early  that  year 
to  prepare  for  our  annual  Christmas  exhibit.  We  dressed  dolls,  cro- 
cheted little  woolly  dogs  and  afghans,  and  made  dainty  baby  clothes. 
Because  Mends  who  had  bought  from  our  exhibit  the  year  before 
seemed  interested  in  our  work,  we  decided  that  a  book  written  about 
the  braille  room  would  be  profitable.  Lucky  me,  I  was  chosen  to  write 
the  book.  Although  the  plot  was  fiction,  the  characters  were  the 
"Marshall  Gang"  and  the  facts  were  actual.  It  was  fun  watching 
ourselves  do  the  things  we  liked  to  do  in  a  book.  How  proud  we  were 
the  day  photographers  came  to  school  to  take  pictures  to  fit  scenes 
in  the  story.  We  were  excused  from  classes  that  day  and  spent  the 
entire  day  posing,  whispering,  and  feeling  important.  Mrs.  Gentry 
borrowed  stencils  from  the  office,  and  printed  the  books  herself,  the 
art  teacher  did  the  title  page  for  her,  and,  during  Thanksgiving  va- 
cation, her  family  bound  the  two  hundred  copies.  The  rest  of  the 
world  had  to  wait  until  the  day  of  the  exhibit  before  it  was  allowed 
to  see  these  "wonderful"  books.  But  I,  the  proud  author,  was  taken 
into  the  vault  immediately  and  shown  my  first  published  book:  "The 
Needleswingers'  Baby." 
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That  Christmas  our  club  of  six  girls  profited  sixty  dollars  on  sew- 
ing and  book  sales.  You  can  just  bet  we  had  a  merry  Christmas. 

After  vacation  in  January,  the  stirring  preparations  for  my  grad- 
uation began.  Here  again,  I  found  that  I  had  many  kind  and  devoted 
friends.  Dad  started  it  by  giving  me  a  beautiful  braille  wrist  watch. 
Then  some  friends  who  attended  the  same  church  that  I  do  surprised 
me  with  a  braille  Bible  and  several  other  writings  by  Mary  Baker 
Eddy.  All  of  these  consisted  of  twenty-nine  braille  volumes.  So  that 
I  wouldn't  miss  my  "office"  toe  much  after  graduating,  my  Aunt  Vie 
gave  a  me  a  secretarial  desk.  About  that  time,  I  was  brought  before 
the  attention  of  the  A.  K.  A.  Sorority.  With  the  scholarship  I  received 
from  the  sorority,  I  purchased  a  most  valuable  correspondence  course 
in  short  story  writing  from  Columbia  University. 

Careless  thing  that  I  was,  I  lost  the  money  I  had  taken  to  school 
to  buy  my  class  ring.  The  whole  school  was  upset.  Finally,  Mrs. 
Gentry  persuaded  the  storekeeper,  Eli,  to  let  me  have  the  ring,  prom- 
ising him  that  I'd  pay  for  it  before  I  graduated.  I  made  many  doll 
outfits  and  Mrs.  Gentry  had  no  trouble  selling  them  to  teachers  and 
pupils  in  the  school.  We  paid  the  debt  within  a  month.  Seven  dol- 
lars. Whew! 

One  of  the  readers  entered  my  name  as  candidate  in  "Who's 
Who."  What  a  campaign.  I  had  about  twenty  managers,  all  with  then- 
own  ideas  as  how  to  win.  And  then,  it  was  all  over.  In  cap  and 
gown,  I  marched,  almost  sadly,  across  the  stage  of  Marshall's  audi- 
torium, graded  twenty-fifth  in  a  class  of  530.  In  the  Year  Book,  my 
picture  appeared  four  times:  1— with  the  braille  class;  2— with  the 
winners  of  the  short  story  contest  of  that  year;  3— with  the  graduates; 
and  4— in  "Who's  Who,"  as  "The  Most  Successful  Girl." 

To  put  the  gloss  on  that  beautiful  year,  Mom  took  me  to  New 
York  City  for  three  weeks. 

EARS  OF  GOLD 
I  just  couldn't  say  good-bye  to  Marshall.  Mrs.  Gentry  let  me  post 
there  for  a  year,  helping  me  with  my  correspondence  course  and 
letting  me  study  any  books  I  chose  —  English  and  sewina.  That  was 
the  year  I  teamed  up  with  Blondie. 
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"How'd  you  like  to  own  a  big  beautiful  %Master's  Eye'  dog?" 
Mrs.  Gentry  asked  me  one  day.  She  persuaded  the  C.  Y.  O.  to  spon- 
sor an  experiment,  training  a  dog  to  lead  a  deaf-blind  girl.  The  C. 
Y.  O.  consented  to  furnish  as  much  money  as  possible  if  the  boxing 
tournament  of  that  year  was  a  success.  Marshall  students  contributed 
$200  and  I  sold  seventy  dollars  worth  of  doll  clothes.  There  was  a 
chance,  and  a  big  chance  that  the  experiment  would  fail,  but  I  was 
more  than  willing  to  try. 

I  knew  my  dog's  name  two  months  before  I  met  her. 

"Blondie's  a  seventy-pounder/'  Jack  Sinykin  the  trainer  said,  snap- 
ping a  long  leather  whip  around  the  leg  of  my  desk.  "She's  white 
with  golden  ears  and  speaks  five  languages." 

Oh,  how  could  I  wait  two  months?  I  couldn't  sleep  at  night,  and 
when  I  tried  to  count  sheep,  all!  the  sheep  had  golden  ears.  Finally, 
on  December  16,  1939,  Mrs.  Gentry,  Mom,  and  I  boarded  the  stream 
liner  bound  for  Minneapolis.  Even  then,  I  wasn't  allowed  to  see 
Blondie  for  two  more  days.  She  had  been  given  a  bath,  and  the 
Minnesota  temperature,  then  registering  from  eight  to  fifteen  below, 
she  was  kept  indoors. 

Meanwhile,  Jack  took  me  for  walks,  teaching  me  how  to  use  the 
white  cane  and  giving  me  some  idea  as  to  what  the  dog  would  or 
should  do.  If  it's  as  simple  as  this,  I  thought,  it'll  be  a  cinch.  What 
an  illusion!  Jack  said  my  voice  was  too  weak  or  playful  to  be  com- 
manding and  that  Blondie  took  advantage  of  weakness.  So  for  prac- 
tice, I  went  around  the  house  giving  orders  to  a  dog  that  wasn't 
there. 

At  last,  on  Sunday,  Blondie  Von  La  Salle  bounded  into  my  room, 
sniffing  curiously  at  everything  and  flirting  with  her  long  silky  yellow 
ears.  I'll  never  forget  our. first  day's  training.  A  light  dry  snow  was 
falling,  covering  the  icy  walk  with  a  thin  powder.  Blondie  walked 
too  fast,  and  I  was  reluctant  to  walk  at  all.  Sometimes  my  foot  would 
slip  on  the  ice  and  I'd  step  on  her.  When  she  jumped  away  to  avoid 
being  stepped  on,  she'd  get  a  sharp  snap  from  the  trainer's  whip.  As 
often  as  not,  the  whip  wrapped  around  my  ankles  instead  of  hers. 
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When  we  came  to  curbs  or  steps,  either  she'd  forget  to  stop,  or  I'd 
forget  to  give  her  the  command:  "right/'  "left"  or  "forward."  In  panic 
I  held  the  harness  so  tight  that  I  couldn't  feel  the  dog's  movements. 
That  meant  lots  of  blundering  on  my  part.  That  night  I  cried  bitterly, 
not  only  because  the  experiment  was  apparently  a  failure,  but  also 
because  every  joint  in  my  body  ached.  It  took  Blondie  and  me  a  long 
time  to  learn  to  pull  together  without  pulling  each  other  apart. 

Because  I  couldn't  hear  the  lectures  on  dogs,  Jack,  with  the  help 
of  Mom  and  Mrs.  Gentry  gave  me  private  lectures.  All  instructions 
that  are  usually  given  during  training  routine  were  given  me  before 
we  went  out  for  work  each  day.  Then,  I  had  to  remember  the  correct 
move  whenever  the  occasion  presented  itself.  Thus,  there  were  no 
interruptions  for  talking  to  me  on  my  hand.  We  also  worked  out  a 
system  oi  quick  signals.  If  I  asked  questions,  two  taps  on  my  shoulder 
meant  "yes"  or  anything  in  the  affirmative;  one  tap  meant  "no"  oi 
anything  in  the  negative,  such  as  "Don't  do  that."  To  indicate  right 
or  left.  Jack  tapped  my  right  or  left  shoulder,  and  a  slight  push  for- 
ward meant  "Go  on."  So  we  worked  for  three  weeks. 

One  thing  that  worried  me  was  the  fact  that  I  couldn't  hear.  If 
I  could  only  have  heard  the  vibrations  I  felt,  I  would  have  known 
that  this  noise  was  a  truck  going  such-and-such  a  way,  that  noise 
was  an  L  train  over  head,  and  the  other  noise  was  just  a  little  boy  in 
a  rusty-wheeled  wagon.  Also,  I  could  have  understood  the  noises 
that  made  Blondie  nervous  and  would  therefore  have  been  better 
able  to  handle  her.  Gradually,  however,  learned  to  interpret  some 
of  these  vibrations,  but  above  all,  I  discovered  that  those  golden  ears 
were  as  valuable  as  they  were  attractive.  What  I  needed  most  was 
confidence  in  her  and  in  myself. 

I  must  comment  on  the  good  time  I  had  while  in  Minneapolis. 
That  was  our  first  Christmas  away  from  home  and  Jack  and  his  friends 
saw  to  it  that  we  didn't  get  home-sick.  Dinners,  parties,  guests,  and 
gifts  kept  me  busy  every  moment  that  I  wasn't  out  training.  I  es- 
pecially liked  the  adventure  of  Christmas  Eve.  Two  girls  I  met  there 
worked  in  a  downtown  department  store.  Near  closing  time  Chrisrt 
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mas  Eve  I  was  taken  down  there  to  visit.  I  roamed  freely  over  the 
entire  store,  meeting  clerks  and  managers*  discussing  holiday  busi- 
ness, talking  about  my  new  dog,  and  playing  with  the  toys  in  the 
toy  department.  I  took  home  more  candy  than  Mom  and  I  could  eat 
in  two  weeks.  When  I  got  home,  the  Chambers  family,  with  whom 
we  were  rooming  in  Minneapolis,  invited  us  to  share  their  holiday 
celebration.  My  contribution  was  a  doll  I  had  dressed  to  go  under  the 
tree.  At  midnight,  Mr.  Chambers,  who  was  Santa  Claus,  built  a  big 
fire  in  the  white  tile  fireplace  and  we  breathlessly  unwrapped  pack- 
ages, ate  sandwiches  and  cake,  and  danced  until  three.  Tired,  Blondie 
and  I  curled  up  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  fire.  Blondie  slept,  but*  I 
dreamed  and  thanked  God  until  excitement,  joy,  and  the  heat  from 
the  fire  made  my  cheeks  burn.  So  I  went  to  bed. 

All  during  our  stay  in  Minneapolis  we  received  letters  from  friends 
and  relatives  at  home,  saying  how  eager  they  were  to  see  Blondie. 
Hence,  I  had  nc  illusions  about  my  popularity  when  I  returned  to 
Chicago.  I  knew  that  the  cameramen,  newspapermen,  and  friends 
were  all  there  to  see  the  new  "Master's  Eye"  dog.  Blondie  is  respon- 
sible for  my  being  invited  to  many  luncheons,  banquets,  and  new 
friends.  After  we  had  our  pictures  in  all  Chicago  papers,  we  couldn't 
walk  down  the  street  without  everyone  coming  to  their  doors  or  win- 
dows like  country  folk.  When  the  C.  Y.  O.  had  its  next  boxing  tourna- 
ment, Blondie  and  I,  with  three  other  dogs  and  masters,  marched  in 
the  big  parade  at  Soldier  Field.  Then  we  had  to  appear  twice  at 
the  Negro  Exposition  at  the  Coliseum.  Well,  even  if  the  popularity 
wasn't  mine,  the  dog  was;  and  I  was  indeed  proud  of  her. 

It  is  said  that  one  learns  most  about  driving  a  car  when  one  goes 
out  alone.  So  it  was  with  Blondie  and  me.  We  had  to  get  used  to 
each  other's  moods  and  habits,  find  out  what  we  liked  and  what  we 
feared.  For  instance,  at  the  kennels,  I  was  taught  to  give  her  com- 
mands, loud,  firm,  and  repeated.  I  found  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, such  commands  were  all  right,  but  when  she  was  nervous, 
the  less  I  said  to  her  the  better.  I  had  to  work  with  her  alone  to  find 
this  out  and  to  be  able  to  ascertain  when  to  speak  to  her.  Also,  after 
much  experience,  I  could  interpret  her  actions  so  as  to  know  when  she 
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saw  a  cat  or  dog.  If  Blondie  frisks,  trots,  and  flirts;  she  sees  a  dog. 
If  she  grows  tense,  she's  preparing  to  spring  at  a  cat.  When  there's 
a  friend  of  ours  in  sight,  she  wags  her  tail  and  picks  up  speed.  Two 
or  three  short  barks  means  that  I'm  wanted  by  someone  in  another 
part  of  the  house  or  that  she  wants  her  dinner;  while  a  rapid  success- 
ion of  furious  barks  means  that  someone  is  at  the  door.  As  for  the 
signals  while  walking,  that's  merely  a  matter  of  holding  a  stiff  handle 
of  her  harness  loose  enough  to  give  freedom  and  tight  enough  to  be 
able  to  feel  the  movements  of  her  body.  In  this  way,  I  can  tell  if  I'm 
paying  attention  when  she  steps  up  or  down.  Naturally,  the  dog 
won't  run  into  things  herself,  and  if  I  stick  close  to  her,  I  won't  either. 
Nevertheless,  she  had  to  be  made  to  understand  that  when  going 
around  objects,  she  had  to  give  me  room  enough  to  get  around  them, 
too.  Like  the  time  we  turned  a  comer  too  fast.  Blondie  got  around  it 
all  right,  but  I  didn't.  I  was  so  embarrassed,  I  didn't  want  to  lift  my 
face  up  out  of  the  dirt.  Blondie  crouched  beside  me  trembling.  Then 
we  gathered  ourselves  up  and  practiced  going  around  that  fence  sev- 
eral times.  Now,  she  takes  an  unnecessarily  wide  swing  around  places 
like  that.  Thus,  I  had  to  take  many  actual  bumps  and  scares  in  order 
to  teach  the  dog  my  need. 

Further,  these  experiences  taught  me  to  be  more  flexible-minded. 
In  spite  of  training,  there  are  always  emergencies  not  foreseen  by  the 
trainer.  One  day  we  were  walking  along  the  street  and  someone 
was  letting  a  barrel  down  the  side  of  a  building  from  the  second  floor 
window.  Blondie  shrank  downward  and  pulled  me  back.  I  felt  the 
ground  all  around  me  with  the  cane,  finding  nothing  there,  I  told  her 
to  go  on,  but  she  still  pulled  down  and  back.  Puzzled,  I  stood  a  mo- 
ment to  see  what  would  happen.  In  a  few  seconds  the  barrel  drop- 
ped to  the  sidewalk  and  the  rope  coiled  at  my  feet.  Then  Bondie 
carefully  stepped  over  the  rope  and  we  went  on  our  way.  Had  I 
been  more  alert,  I  would  have  calculated  that  shrinking  downward 
meant  there  was  danger  above.  Such  training  never  ends. 

Yes,  we're  buddies.  We  quarrel  and  make  up;  laugh  at  each 
other  and  console  each  other;  travel,  work,  and  play  together.  What 
fun  we  have  hiking  and  playing  ball  in  the  park.  She  tires  of  a  ball 
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quickly,  but  will  carry  a  heavy  limb  of  a  tree  around  indefinitely. 

She  brings  me  the  limb  and  barks  until  I  throw  it.  Then  she 
wrestles  with  it  for  awhile,  often  breaking  it  into  several  pieces,  finally 
bringing  all  to  me  to  throw.  This  ball  game  is  also  serviceable.  When- 
ever I  drop  something  and  it  rolls  out  of  my  reach,  Blondie  chases  it 
and  brings  it  to  me.  I  have  to  be  quick,  though,  for  if  I  don't  take  the 
object  when  offered,  she  takes  it  to  her  bed  and  chews  it  up.  Every 
morning  she  brings  me  my  mail,  and  now  and  then  she  brings  in  a 
lump  of  coal  from  the  yard.  There  are  times,  however,  when  I  have 
to  use  trickery  to  get  her  to  render  such  services.  Once,  while  we 
were  walking,  I  lost  my  glove.  Again  and  again  I  told  her  to  find  it 
for  me,  but  she  couldn't  understand.  So  I  pretended  I  had  something 
in  my  hand,  thrust  my  hand  in  the  general  direction  of  the  lost  glove 
and  said,  "Go  get  the  ball!"  She  scampered  down  the  street  and  came 
back  with  the  glove.  Upon  another  occasion  the  wind  blew  off  my 
best  straw  hat.  I  wanted  her  to  find  it  for  me,  yet  didn't  want  her 
to  crush  it  with  her  teeth  and  paws.  It  was  a  matter,  —  and  not  a 
simple  matter  —  of  having  her  lead  me  to  the  hat  and  then  getting 
•  it  before  she  did.  I  broke  into  a  run  after  the  hat.  Excited  with  the 
chase,  Blondie  started  to  run  ahead  of  me,  but  I  held  tight  to  the  leash 
and  also  held  the  cane  just  in  front  of  her  nose.  As  soon  as  the  cane 
struck  the  hat,  I  wisked  it  up  over  her  head.  She  felt  a  bit  jilted,  but 
a  few  words  of  thanks  and  praise  did  away  with  that.  Blondie  loves  to 
be  told  that  she's  a  "good  girl." 

In  spite  of  her  love  for  torn-boy  games,  Blondie  is  decidedly  fem- 
inine. She'll  sniff  at  perfumes  just  as  long  as  you  let  her.  When  I 
put  on  a  new  dress,  she  looks  at  it  with  deep  interest  or  criticism. 
Flirtatious?  If  she  enters  a  room  filled  with  several  women  and  one 
man,  she'll  lie  down  at  the  man's  feet  every  time.  For  a  while,  she 
even  took  an  interest  in  housework.  When  Eddie,  the  boy  who  used 
to  stay  at  our  house,  used  to  scrub  the  kitchen  floor;  Blondie  would 
watch  him  with  deep  concern  until  I  took  her  out  of  his  way.  One 
day  he  was  waxing  the  hall  floor.  Blondie  watched  him  for  a  while, 
then  decided  that  something  was  missing.  She  went  into  the  kitchen 
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and  returned  dragging  her  pan  of  drinking  water.  Poor  Eddie,  seeing 
his  waxed  floor  splashed  with  water,  started  to  groan.  Put  the  groan 
crumbled  into  a  chuckle  as  he  watched  Blondie  standing  over  the 
pan  grinning  at  him  as  if  to  say:  "You  forgot  your  scrub  water." 

For  over  three  years  now,  Blondie  and  I  have  been  pals.  She's 
kept  me  from  being  lonely  or  made  me  forget  sorrow  and  weariness 
many  times  simply  by  forcing  her  nose  under  my  hand  and  insisting 
upon  being  caressed.  I  feel  better  then  ask,  "Is  everything  okay, 
girl  Friend?".  She  pricks  up  her  golden  ears  usually  dirty  ears,— 
puts  a  muddy  white  paw  in  my  hand,  and  we  "shake  on  it". 

MOM  SMILES 

Because  the  Fellowship  Circle  of  the  Blind  —  a  social  club  of  which 
I'm  secretary  —  wanted  me  to  take  part  in  their  annual  concert.  I  asked 
a  dramatic  student  friend  to  help  me  with  a  dramatic  selection.  She, 
Hallie  Gibbs,  gave  me  lessons  in  oral  reading  every  week  until  the 
concert.  I  became  more  and  more  interested  in  the  art  and  even  wrote 
a  few  monologues.  The  performance  at  the  concert  that  night  was  so 
well  received  that  I  continued  the  study  for  a  year. 

On  May  2,  1940  I  gave  my  fjrst  dramatic  recital.  During  the 
weeks  before  the  recital,  the  fuss  of  selling  tickets,  renting  an  audi- 
torium, going  to  the  dressmaker,  keeping  Blondie  clean  and  re- 
hearsing the  recital  itself  seemed  to  me  to  be  too  much  bother  for  one 
day's  show.  But  when  the  day  finally  came,  the  sun  was  high  and 
bright  and  my  spirit  rose  to  the  heavens  with  it.  The  sway  of  my  long 
pmk  taffeta  dress,  the  corsage  from  the  Fellowship  Circle  the  large 
friendly  audience,  all  helped  to  make  me  genuinely  enjoy  the  work.  I 
was  nervous  at  first,  of  course,  but  after  I  got  into  the  selections,  I  seem- 
ed to  take  a  personal  interest  in  my  audience.  I  couldn't  explain  it;  it 
was  a  feeling  that  only  a  person  who  has  spent  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  the  platform  can  understand.  All  I  could  say  was,  "The  footlights 
is  got  me!" 

Best  of  all,  though,  was  Mom's  reaction.  Everyone  was  congratu- 
lating her  and  saying  how  proud  she  must  be.  When  I  remarked 
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that  it  was  just  like  a  beautiful  wedding,  she  smiled  and  said:  "Yes, 
the  only  difference  is,  there's  going  to  be  lots  of  them."  There  was 
something  about  that  smile  that  reminded  me  of  the  times  when  I  used 
to  find  her  sitting  by  the  window  in  the  dark  room,  crying. 

That  fall,  Mrs.  Gentry  got  a  scholarship  for  me  and  I  entered  the 
Chicago  Piano  College  and  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Kimball  Building. 
There,  Miss  Henderson,  the  speech  and  dramatic  teacher,  learned  the 
manual  alphabet,  and  we  began  an  interesting  and  fast-moving  year 
together.  I  study  dramatics,  speech  and  writing  under  Miss  Hender- 
son s  direction.  She  tries  to  select  material  that  can  be  found  in  braille. 
When  I  must  read  from  printbooks,  Mom  is  my  reader.  Besides,  Miss 
Henderson  has  learned  braille  and  can  put  many  of  my  assignments 
into  braille  for  me.  We  have  become  close  friends  during  these  two 
years  of  work  together,  and  her  suggestions  have  helped  me  in  every- 
day life  as  well  as  on  the  stage. 

Miss  Graham,  piano  teacher  there,  then  suggested  that  I  study 
music.  I'll  admit  that  I  didn't  want  to  take  music;  I  preferred  to  spend 
all  my  time  on  oral  and  written  literature.  Mom  said  it  wouldn't  do 
me  any  harm  to  try,  so  I  did  —  with  my  lower  lip  out  a  bit.  As  I  had 
no  piano  for  the  first  nine  months,  I  had  to  go  to  school  early  and 
sometimes  stay  over  to  practice.  Friends  and  neighbors  were  kind 
to  let  me  use  their  piano  whenever  I  wished.  Until  I  learned  to  read 
braille  music,  Miss  Graham  showed  me  the  songs  by  playing  them 
herself  and  letting  me  hold  her  hand.  Then,  I'd  memorize  the  notes 
a  little  at  a  time.  Rhythm,  tempo,  and  emotional  expression  could  be 
easily  tapped  out  on  my  shoulder  as  I  played  the  notes.  Now,  how- 
ever, I  can  read  braille  music  a  little.  Every  blind  musician  is  grateful 
to  Mrs.  Levy  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library  for  putting  music  into 
braille.  She  has  done  much  for  me.  True,  I  don't  hear  what  I  play,  but  I 
enjoy  the  rhythmical  movement  of  my  hands,  or  trying  to  express  ideas 
and  emotions  with  my  fingers.  If  I  heard  the  song  before  I  lost  my 
hearing,  the  melody  runs  through  my  mind  as  I  play.  Lastly,  there  is 
the  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  having  mastered  a  piece  of  art.  I  may 
never  be  a  great  musician,  but  I'll  always  be  grateful  to  Mom  and  Miss 
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Graham  for  teaching  me  to  do  something  that  is  a  diversion  from  my 
work  and  relaxes  me. 

My  first  experience  in  professional  stage  work  was  when  I  was 
engaged  to  appear  in  St.  Louis.  Ah,  mel  Miss  Henderson,  Mom, 
Blondie,  and  I  were  met  at  the  depot  by  a  special  committee.  We 
were  taken  to  our  suite  at  the  Hotel,  and  there  another  committee  had 
left  beautiful  flowers  in  our  living  room.  Then  we  went  to  dinner  at 
the  home  of  my  sponsor,  principal  of  the  school  for  the  handicapped. 
The  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Middlewest  were  having  an  annual  meeting  that 
night,  and  I  was  invited  to  tell  them  something  about  Blondie. 

The  next  morning,  we  were  taken  to  Turner  Grammar  School,  the 
school  for  the  handicapped.  Those  kiddies  were  gay  and  cordial, 
many  wrote  beautiful  poems  dedicated  to  me.  I'll  always  love  the 
memory  of  my  visit  there.  Because  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  attend 
the  recital,  I  gave  several  numbers  for  them  in  assembly. 

After  having  lunch  at  Stowe  College,  we  visited  the  Central  School 
for  the  Deaf,  where  I  read  several  selections  and  Miss  Henderson 
demonstrated  how  we  study  speech.  Dr.  Goldstein,  director,  was  very 
kind  in  giving  us  suggestions  for  solving  problems  of  deafness. 

At  eight-thirty  that  night,  I  strutted  across  the  stage  at  Stowe 
Teachers'  College  before  an  audience  of  five  hundred.  It  was  like 
a  glorious  dream  to  me,  so  I  can't  comment  on  the  kind  of  work  I 
did.  All  I  remember  is  that  Mom  was  radiant  when  she  told  me: 

"Your  sponsors  promise  to  have  a  fuller  house  when  you  come 
be  fc." 

Still  a  student,  still  a  long  way  from  the  top,  I  felt  accomplished, 
because  now  I  knew  the  road  to  Mom's  smiles. 

I've  had  a  little  experience  in  radio,  too.  I'll  never  forget  the 
first.  A  small  station  wanted  me  to  tell  about  my  school  work  and  my 
dog  during  a  program  of  swing  recordings.  Mom  and  I  sent  cards  to 
friends  and  relatives  far  and  near,  telling  them  to  listen.  I  prepared 
and  rehearsed  my  speech  until  I  could  say  it  perfectly  while  solving 
an  algebra  problem.  Then  we  waited,  and  waited,  and  waited.  Mom 
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turned  on  her  radio  and  listened  to  the  program  on  which  I  was  sup- 
posed to  appear.  When  the  program  was  half  over,  the  man  who  was 
to  pick  us  up  in  his  car  called  to  say  that  the  car  had  broken  down 
and  he'd  pick  us  up  the  following  week.  With  less  enthusiasm,  I 
made  the  speech  the  following  week.  Nobody  heard  it. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Blind  Service,  a  citywide  organization  for 
the  blind,  selected  me  for  an  audition  with  Reuben's  Amateur  hour.  My 
audition  was  accepted,  and  on  Sunday  night  I  witnessed  and  took 
part  in  a  real  broadcast.  It  was  thrilling  because  it  was  novel,  but 
I  still  prefer  the  stage.  The  "mike"  is  too  impersonal.  For  that  per- 
formance, I  received  an  attractive  little  radio  set. 

Jack  L.  Cooper's  program  was  my  last  radio  appearance.  Then 
I  was  with  the  Erudites,  a  club  of  college  girls. 

There  have  been  many  programs  since  that  first  one  in  1940, 
some  with  the  Circle,  some  I've  given  alone,  etc.  The  best,  I  think, 
was  the  one  in  May,  1941,  when  the  whole  Lawhom  family  took  part. 
Mom  was  happiest  then. 

Melvin  was  stage-property  man,  Wendell,  Dad,  and  Aunt  Vie, 
were  at  the  doors,  and  Helen,  after  helping  me  to  dress,  took  her  place 
as  head  usher.  Blondie  was  supposed  to  be  mascot,  but  as  soon  as 
she  appeared  before  the  audience,  so  alert  and  beautiful,  we  knew  she 
was  the  star  of  the  show.  The  auditorium  was  filled  with  close  friends 
and  relatives  —  in  fact,  I  was  able  to  buy  my  piano  with  the  profit 
from  that  recital. 

As  for  Mom,  she  was  general  manager.  Everybody  tried  to  get 
her  to  sit  in  a  special  seat  in  the  front  row  as  the  honored  Mother. 
Not  Mom.  She  knew  all  the  answers  and  was  needed  everywhere. 
Finally,  as  I  was  doing  my  last  number,  white  net  dress  swinging 
gracefully  and  fitting  perfectly  as  Mom  had  planned,  my  face  illumi- 
nated with  floodlights  and  happiness,  Mom  slipped  into  the  auditorium 
as  just  another  person  in  the  audience  and  smiled  and  applauded. 
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